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For Every Other Sunday. 
WINDOWS. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


WueEn lost in darkness on the waste 
Of snow-clad prairies, lone and vast, 
What cheers the step to sudden haste? 


Or when one treads the city street 
Alone, ’mid countless hurrying feet 
And countless hearts which alien beat, 


What magic lies in light out-shed 
From some home hearth-fire’s glowing red 
To warm to life a faith long dead? 


\ 


Windows are built — so we are told — 
To let in light and keep out cold; 
But, serving these plain ends, behold! 


Without or their or our intent, 
Guidance to wandering steps is lent 
And cheer to homeless hearts is sent. 


Perchance through lives like yours and 
mine, 

While we unconscious toil, may shine, 

Unknown to us, a light divine. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE ALMANACS ARE MADE. 


BY ORRIN E. HARMON. 


PRESUME many readers of Hvery 
Other Sunday have obtained al- 
manacs for the coming year. Prob- 

ably you have consulted them to find 
when the sun will rise or set, when the 
moon will be new or full, when the 
next eclipse will be, or to get some other 
information the almanac gives. And it 
may be you have read the medical adver- 
tisements. 

Before this you may have come to the 
belief that Dr. Ayer, Dr. Jayne, or Dr. 


THE FINDING OF MOSES.— DELAROCHE. 


“American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac.” Itis printed in Washington City. 
The book is quite large, containing about 
six hundred pages. It is almost entirely 
amass of figures from beginning to end. 
But these figures serve a very useful pur- 
pose. They show the places of the sun, 
moon, and planets, not only for each day 
of the year, but, from the data there 
given, the places of the heavenly bodies 
can be determined for any second of 
time. 

You say it must require a great deal of 
labor to get up such a book. Yes, it does 
take a vast amount of work,— of hard, 
exact work. And, what is more, the 
“Nautical Almanac” is not the work of 
one individual. One person, called the 
superintendent of the ‘Nautical Al- 
manac,” has general supervision of the 
work; but the computations are made by 
a staff of assistants. For instance, the 
“Nautical Almanac” for the year 1901 
required eleven computers. One of these 
is a woman, Mrs. E. B. Davis. To each 
computer was assigned a certain task. 
Mrs. Davis computed the ephemeris of 
the sun, another the ephemeris of the 
moon, another the ephemeris of the 
planets, etc. 

Now a person may know a good deal 
about mathematics, and yet be poorly 
qualified to make the calculations required 
on the American Ephemeris. To make 
astronomical calculations demands apti- 
tude for the work, special training, and, 
above all, great care. So, you see, it is 
highly essential that only skilful com- 
puters are employed to make these impor- 
tant computations. 

The Ephemeris is made up about three 
years in advance. At the beginning of 
the year 1901 the Ephemeris for 1904 

‘can be obtained. 


Somebody Else is a very smart man, or 
he could not make predictions about the sun, 
moon, and planets, and say so many interesting 
things about his medicines. 

You may believe that the doctor on some leisure 
day made the necessary astronomical calculations, 
and wrote up the nice things said about his 
famous cures. 

Now the doctor is sensible enough to know that, 
if he puts into his almanac valuable information 
about the heavenly bodies, his almanac will be 
read by many persons who otherwise would not 
read it. 

So he hits upon the happy idea of putting in his 
medical advertiser the times of rising and setting 
of the sun and moon, the times of beginning and 
ending of eclipses for special places, the planetary 
aspects, etc. 


But you are sadly in error if you suppose the 
doctor himself makes the required astronomical 
calculations. Though the doctor is a very 
talented man, I doubt seriously if his talent lies 
strongly enough in mathematics to enable him to 
make the astronomical calculations necessary for 
his almanac. 

Of course, he knows well how to write the 
pretty stories about his medicine, and to collect 
and arrange the testimonials from persons who 
have been cured by his medicines. But he leaves 
the mathematical labor to some other man. 

I suppose you would like to know how the 
astronomical part of the almanac is made. I will 
tell you. 

Every year there is issued, by authority of the 
United States government, a book called the 


It may be remarked here that all the 
leading nations of Europe issue yearly an As- 
tronomical Ephemeris similar to our own. 

Now, when Dr. Ayer, Dr. Jayne, or Dr. Some- 
body Else, wishes to get out an almanac, he em- 
ploys some competent astronomer to make the 
astronomical calculations. 

But this astronomer takes as the basis of his 
work the “ American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac.” By having this book at hand, he saves 
much of the computing that he would otherwise 
have to do. 

The Ephemeris contains most of the data neces- 
sary for him to calculate the times of rising and 
setting of the sun, moon, and planets, the eclipses 
of the sun and moon, and the various predictions 
given in the medical almanac. . In some cases, like 
the moon’s phases and the planetary conjunc- 
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tions and oppositions, the dates of the predicted 
astronomical events are given in the “ Nautical Al- 
manac”; and it is only necessary to arrange them 
for publication in the medical almanac. 

The “ Nautical Almanac” is used not only by the 
astronomer who makes the calculations for the 
medical advertisers, but by the astronomer in his 
observatory, by the navigator,— in short, by all 
persons who do practical astronomical work. 

To the sailor on the high seas the “ Nautical Al- 
manac” is the book of books. Whenever he can 
see the sun, moon, or stars, he takes his reckon- 
ing; and, by aid of the “ Nautical Almanac,” his 
chronometer, and the navigation books always at 
hand, he can determine his exact place at sea,— 
that is, he can find his latitude and longitude. 


Then he knows how to steer his ship to any de- 


sired port. ‘ 

Clearly, then, the American Ephemeris is a use- 
ful book, one of the most important issued by the 
United States government. And it is well to keep 
in mind the high degree of skill, patience, and care 
required in making the computations for this great 
astronomical work. Some of the calculations are 
long and tedious, and the methods of computation 
are the fruits of many years of mathematical re- 
search. 

When the computer finishes his task, it is ap- 
proved by the superintendent, and is ready to be 
made part of the “ Nautical Almanac.” And the com- 
pletion of a task of this kind is a victory, not only 
for the computer, but for the nation. Though 
won in the seclusion of the computing-room, it is 
a triumph for science and high civilization. 

In achievements of this kind, we are made to 


feel that 
‘« Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war.’’ 


We celebrate the victories of war, and make 
heroes of the victors; but let us not forget the 
heroic workers who make the book that guides the 
sailor on the high seas, that befriends the astrono- 
mer in his nightly vigils of the stars, and that 
forms the basis of the almanac we daily consult. 

How much we owe to the hard toil pursued 
away from the noise and bustle of the world! 


Ethics, as has been well said, are the finest 
fruits of humanity ; but they are not tts roots. 
Miss Muroox. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JIM. 


BY MRS. A. M. MARRIOTT. 


IM is a pretty white pigeon whose owner lives 
in a small town in Iowa. He knows his name 
as well as any little boy or girl knows theirs, 

and, as he is generally very good-natured, is a 
general favorite. He flies from house to house, 
stays a few minutes as if making a social call, then, 
having completed his rounds, returns home. His 
master, a boy of fifteen, rides a wheel; and itis a 
pretty sight to see him riding along at full speed, 
with the bird either sitting on his head or shoulder 
or flying along above him. 

But his greatest earthly happiness is in attend- 
ing Sabbath School. This is somewhat strange, 
too, as none of the family attend. They live 
near, however; and, when the bell rings, he rarely 
fails to be there waiting. He never flies in, but 
generally goes with a crowd, walking along in a 
stately way, turning his head from side to side, 
and glancing up at the people in a very comical 
way, as much as to say: ‘““Do you not seeme? I 
am quite as large as any of you.” He walks 
slowly along until he reaches the window nearest 
the organ, then flies up and stays in the corner of 
the window where he can face the audience, which 


he watches with great interest. When the organist 
begins playing, he is delighted, and sometimes flies 
down and lights on her shoulder and walks down 
her arm until he reaches the organ, then hops up 
on it, and stays until she is through playing. Once 
he settled on the top of a boy’s curly head, and 
settled his claws in the boy’s curls almost too 
firmly for comfort, and once he alighted on the 
bald head of an elderly gentleman, much to the 
disgust of both; but, usually, his behavior is most 
exemplary. 

He is very fond of music, either instrumental 
or vocal; and, as sometimes happens, he takes 
little sulky fits, and won’t come out of his cage. 
Then his mistress sits down and sings ; and he is 
all over his madness in a minute, and flies to her 
shoulder, and picks lovingly at her white teeth or 
coos softly as if to thank her for singing. , 

He flew past the school-house once when the 
children were going in at recess. He thought it 
was another Sabbath School, I presume; for he 
went in with the rest, and, flying up to the top of 
the clock fastened against the wall, sat there, and 
took observations. ‘Tiring of this after a while, he 
circled around, and finally settled on the teacher’s 
head. She put up her hand to take him down, 
but he flew again; and this he repeated until she 
left him alone. The children were delighted at 
the sight of their beloved teacher crowned, as 
they said, with the white dove of peace. 

We live about half a mile from town, and twice 
my little girl has come home with the pigeon 
riding with his claws securely fastened in her red 
hood. He flew down to the porch, and would not 
come in, as it was a strange place, until another 
daughter went to the piano and began playing, 
when he walked right in and straight to the piano. 
He flew up on the keyboard, and seemed delighted 
to think it would sownd as he walked on it. He 
would not allow any one to play until he was tired, 
picking saucily at their fingers. We wondered 
whether he would find his way home all right; but 
we need not have given ourselves any uneasiness, 
for, when we took him to the door, he flew up in 
the air, looked about for a moment, then darted 
for home in a straight line, and thus ended our 
first visit with Jim. 


THE MOON-BABY. 


Tuere’s a beautiful golden cradle 
That rocks in the rose-red sky; 
I have seen it there in the evening air, 
Where the bats and beetles fly. 
With little white clouds for curtains, 
And pillows of fleecy wool, 
And a dear little bed for the Moon-baby’s head, 
So tiny and beautiful! 


There are tender young stars around it, 
That wait for their bath of dew 
In the purple tints that the sun’s warm prints 
Have left on the mountain blue. 
There are good little gentle planets 
That want to be nursed and kissed, 
And laid to sleep in the ocean deep 
Under silvery folds of mist. 


But the Moon-baby first must slumber, 
For he is their proud young king. 

So, hand in hand, round his bed they stand, 
And lullabies low they sing, 

And the beautiful golden cradle 
Is rocked by the winds that stray, 

With pinions soft, from the halls aloft, 
Where the Moon-baby lives to-day. 


Pali Mall Gazette. 


TrutTH speaks no messages to him who is not 
willing to hear all she may have to say. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW NEDDY PAID HIS PASSAGE. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


ANY years ago, when no iron-clad steam- 
ships traversed the great oceans, and the 
clumsy, tedious sailing-vessels, drifting as 

the winds directed, were the only barks that 
braved the high seas, Patrick Flannigan, a sober, 
industrious son of Erin, made up his mind to seek 
his fortune in America. 

The land of liberty was then, as it is now, the 
Mecca toward which the poor and unfortunate of 
other countries turned their longing eyes. 

Patrick had heard great tales of the wonderful 
wealth to be gained in the new country; and, 
although he scarcely credited the stories current 
among his neighbors concerning the gold to be 
picked from the pavements, he was inspired with 
a great desire to join the ranks of emigrants daily 
thronging to America. : 

As his family was large and he was poor in 
everything save a ready Irish wit and a genial, 
sunny nature, he found it impossible to raise 
enough money to take all his loved ones with 
him. 

After many consultations and much figuring 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, it was finally 
decided that Patrick and Thomas, the eldest son, 
should make the venture alone, leaving the other 
seven at home till such a time as they could be 
sent for. 

Patrick did not become President of the United 
States, as his family had a vague idea he might; 
but he and his son Thomas did succeed in ob- 
taining good paying work among a mining force 
in the far West. 

By practising close economy, they were able 
in a comparatively short time to send tickets for 
the entire family, all paid for, and entitling them 
to the luxuries of a steerage passage in a sailing- 
vessel and third-class railroad accommodations 
from Liverpool to their destination. 

Great was the rejoicing among the Flannigan 
clan when the tickets arrived, but their ardor was 
somewhat dampened on learning that no cash for 
other expenses accompanied them. 

As the funds of the family were very low, it 
was a question how they were to get to Liverpool. 
However, by dint of selling what few household 
effects they possessed and borrowing where they 
could, they managed to get enough to take them 
to their port. 

Here they thought their troubles were at an 
end, but found, to their dismay, they were but 
just begun. They discovered that they must fur- 
nish their own provisions for the journey, and 
they had not a shilling in the world with which 
to do it. In their dilemma they were advised to 
sell one of the passages, in order to obtain the 
needful funds. 

So, much to his sorrow and disappointment 
and despite his entreaties, the ticket belonging to 
Neddy, a lad of twelve, was sold; and it was 
decided to leave him in Liverpool till he could be 
sent for. 

Now Neddy was a very bright little fellow, 
and he had been wild with delight at the prospect 
of the long trip of from seven to nine weeks in 
the great ship. Oh, he couldn’t bear to be left 
behind, and it nearly broke his heart to give up 
the journey. 

During the days that the ship lay at anchor, 
before she sailed, Neddy became very friendly 
with several of the sailors; and they allowed him 
to be in and out of the vessel as he pleased. 
The day before she set sail, Neddy was disconso- 
lately inspecting the interior of the ship, when a 
plan struck him by which he might gain a passage. 

He had wandered down in the hold; and he 
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thought he could surely hide among all the boxes 
and lumber that littered the place, and, remaining 
there a day or two till the vessel was well out at 
sea, he would be sure of getting to America with 
the rest. 

Now this was an unscrupulous plan; but Neddy 
was about beside himself at the thought of being 
left behind, and besides that he meant to make him- 
self so useful to the captain that that individual 
would be glad he had stolen into the ship. 

So Neddy slipped out and got some oat-cake to 
put in his pocket (for he didn’t mean to starve in 
the hold), and slipped back again and hid among 
the boxes. 

It was little he slept that night; for he didn’t like 
his lodgings; and the next morning he was glad to 
hear the captain shout, “‘ All ahoy, boys!” He was 
sure that meant they were getting ready to go, and 
his heart gave a great bound. But he knew he 
must keep very still for a day or two. After a 
little, though, when the great ship began to toss 
about and the sea grew rough, poor Neddy was 
very sick,— so sick that he thought he would die; 
and for two days he lay there in great misery. 

Luckily for him, one of the sailors chanced to 
come across him in his hiding-place, and, after 
drawing from him the story of his adventures, had 
him taken up and placed in a berth. Neddy mended 
rapidly, and was soon well enough to be taken 
before the captain to give an account of himself. 

When that momentous hour arrived, Neddy was 
all in a tremble, though he had his speech all pre- 
pared; and the officer who discovered him en- 
couraged him by telling him that the captain was 
kind. It was the first morning after they were 
through coasting that Neddy met the comman- 
der. 

Eying the trembling lad keenly from head to 
foot, the captain said, after a vain effort to appear 
stern, “ Well, my little man, why did you cheat 
me in this way?” 

“Oh, your honor,” said Neddy, “I didn’t mean 
to cheat. Lintended to tell your honor all about it.” 

“But why didn’t you come to me before the 
ship sailed?” asked the captain. “I might have 
taken you along without your stealing in in that 
way.” 

“Well, your honor,” replied Neddy, “I thought 
it betther to be on boord av the ship. Id be surer, 
too; for I didn’t know then that your honor was 
sich a foine gintleman.” 

“T see,” said the captain, repressing a smile, 
“you have a share of the Irish blarney. But 
how do you mean to pay for your passage? 
Hadn’t I better throw you overboard to the 
sharks? ” 

“Oh, no, your honor,” cried Neddy, eagerly. “I 
can do any kind of work your honor wants me to; 
and I can sing, too,” he added as an afterthought. 

“Ho, ho,” said the captain, “come with me, and 
[ll take you before the ladies, and let them judge 
if your songs are worth your passage. What sort 
of songs do you know?” 

“’Most any kind, your honor,” replied Neddy. 
“T know sea songs and comic songs and love 
songs.” 

“All right,” said the captain. “The ladies like 
love songs. Come, and we'll let you try one 
before them.” 

Neddy had a remarkably sweet voice; and he 
soon had a large audience of cabin passengers, 
who were charmed with the quaint Irish ballads 
he sang to them in obedience to the captain’s 
command. He was applauded liberally at the 
close of his first attempt, and this encouraged him 
to keep on. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “shall I now 
sing you one av my daddy’s own songs? He 
made up many songs himself, and was afther sing- 
ing them oftener than anything else.” 


“Yes, yes,” cried a dozen voices, “sing us your 
father’s song by all means.” 

Neddy cleared his throat, and was about to begin 
again when one of his auditors said, “ Wait till 
you getadrink.” And he handed the boy a glass 
of mulled wine. 

Neddy smelled it first, and then gave it back, 
saying gravely, as he shook his head, that his 
uncle had died from drinking stuff like that, and 
he was afraid to touch it. He was then given a 
glass of cold water instead, which was much 
better for him. After drinking it, he began his 
song, which was one of his father’s own produc- 
tions : — 


“Tl bid farewell to ould Ireland, 
Its lords and ladies and queen. 
I’m bound for the land of liberty 
Where their loikes is niver seen,— 
Ho! ho! where their loikes is niver seen.”’ 


There were several other stanzas of an equally 
crooked construction as regards poetical feet, but 
which were evidently the spontaneous outburst of 
the insurgent Irish spirit. 

The passengers were delighted with Neddy’s 
melodious voice and his quaint, amusing ways; and 
the vote was unanimous to allow him to pay his 
passage in song. He fared as well as any of the 
cabin passengers; for he kept close to the captain, 
and was served from the same table. 

He became: a great favorite with everybody on 
board, and could be heard almost any time sing- 
ing his rollicking songs. He grew fond of sea 
life; but, when the crew urged him to stay with 
them and learn to be a sailor, he refused, saying 
he would rather die almost any death than one by 
drowning, and, besides, he was anxious to see his 
daddy. Nor would any persuasions induce him 
to change his mind. 

The day before they landed, a purse was made 
up for Neddy, so that he could get a suit of clothes 
and a pair of shoes that he sadly needed. Every 
one was sorry to part with the little songster, 
whose sweet songs had done so much to enliven 
the dull days of the voyage; and many a God- 
speed followed him as he left the vessel in com- 
pany with the rest of his family. 

When they joined the delighted father in the 
far West, where their home was to be, Neddy’s 
adventures were a great topic of conversation; 
and they were told and retold till the father knew 
them as well as if he had been on board ship to 
see them. 

It was Patrick’s dearest wish to give Neddy a 
good education; but times were hard and money 
was scarce, so little Ned had to enter the ranks 
of the toilers. The only schooling he ever re- 
ceived was the little he had obtained from the 
village schoolmaster in old Ireland. 

When he grew to manhood’s estate, he worked 
in the mine where his father had worked before 
him for years. He still kept his sunny spirit, and 
often cheered the miners with his sweet singing. 
He said it was a dismal thing to be away under- 
ground, shut out from God’s sunshine, if one 
couldn’t cheer himself singing. Many a time he 
would relate, for the amusement of his fellow- 
toilers, the story of his trip across the ocean. 

After Neddy had worked in the mine a few 
years, his fate found him. One cold November 
day there was a terrible accident in the mine, and 
Neddy was killed with half a hundred others. So 
ended the career of the sweet songster who 
carolled his way across the Atlantic. 

And this is a true story from start to finish. 


H, what a world this would be if the perse- 
yerance of the saints were made of as 
enduring stuff as the perseverance of the 


sinners ! PARKHURST. 


DANISH PROVERBS. 


OD help the sheep when the wolf is judge! 
“Every little helps,” said the dog as he 
snapped at the fly. 

Much broth is sometimes made of little meat. 

A golden key opens every door save heaven’s. 

He who takes a child by the hand takes a 
mother by the heart. 

A silent man’s words are not brought into 
court. 

Act so in the valley that you need not fear those 
who stand on the hill. 

Bend the willow while it is young. 


Current Literature. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE COOK ISLANDS. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


OULD jou like to spend a day with me on 
the Cook Islands? I trust that you 
know where these little islands are, and 

who the Cook is for whom they were named, and 
how long ago white people first learned of these 
far-away lands in the sea, with their dark-skinned 
natives. 

Should we go into one of the houses of the is- 
landers, the host or hostess would invite us to a seat 
on the floor or on the ground. Many of the 
houses have no floor except the ground. Most of 
them have no windows, either; yet they are not 
very dark, for light enters through crevices in the 
walls. Indeed, some of the poorer houses have 
no walls, except perhaps on the side from which 
the rain usually comes; but the eaves reach nearly 
to the ground. The walls, where there are any, 
are generally merely rows of poles standing close 
together or long beams woven together. The 
roofs are made of poles, and covered with leaves 
or grass. 

Long ago, when all the people on these islands 
were heathen, the best leaves were saved to make 
temples for their pagan gods. The choicest trees, 
too, were used for timber for the temples. 

Should you see one of the tiny stone axes, only 
about two inches wide, that these island people 
formerly used in felling trees and hewing and 
carving the timber, you would hardly think that 
such work could be done with those small, dull in- 
struments. With acommon pocket-knife, some of 
the men now do fine carving in wood and also in 
pearl shell. The women, with no tool but a sharp- 
edged clam-shell, make really beautiful hats, bas- 
kets, fans, mats, and other articles. 

In telling you about the Cook Islands, I must 
tell you how the people here cook their food. 
They have no stoves. They heat a number of 
stones in a camp-fire, and then, when the fire has 
burned out, they place on the hot stones their 
breadfruit, bananas, fish, and other food, all 
wrapped in leaves, and cover all over; and, before 
the stones become cool, the food is well baked. 

The food is served on leaves instead of dishes, 
and leaves take the place of table-cloth and nap- 


kins. The ground is the table and chairs. It is 
also the bed at night. A wooden stool is used as 
a pillow. 


In many respects the islanders are better off 
now than they were before any white people came 
among them. They do not fight so much, and are 
not in so much danger from one another. They 
have better food, and those who are willing to 
work have learned to build for themselves better 
houses. Still, in some ways, they are not so well 
off as before. They have learned from white 
people a few bad habits. One of these injures 
their health and also spoils their teeth. They all 
used to have fine teeth. Can you think what the 
habit is that injures both health and teeth? 
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HER REASON. 


Six tiny maids, that winter day, 
Sat in their Sunday places; 

The Christmas joy was in the air, 
Its light upon their faces. 


“Now, children, tell,” the teacher 
said, 
“ Which brings the greater pleas- 
ure, 
To have a gift or give a gift, 
To give or get a treasure?” 


“To give, to give!” they promptly 
cried, 
The proper answer guessing. 
“You're sure? Suppose ’twere just 
the thing 
You’d most enjoy possessing, — 


“ The very thing you wanted most?” 
The teacher queried gravely. 

And one by one they all prepared 
To face the question bravely. 


And one by one they changed their 
minds, : 
Their small desires confessing ; 
(To give the thing each wanted 
most,— 
That really was distressing !) 


All save Louise: she shook her 
head, 
Displayed no hesitation ; 
“ Td rather give! ” she calmly said, 
Unmoved by admiration. 


Then five small faces gazed at her, 
Respect and wonder blended, 
“Now tell, dear, why,” the teacher 
bade, 
While all the class attended. 


“Of course,” she said with sunny 
simile, 
“T like the giving better: 


“FIXING GRANDMA.” 


I'd rather give three things away 
Than write one ‘thank-you’ letter.” 
St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TEST OF MANLINESS. 
BY AD H. GIBSON. 
ENRY GILBERT was the only child of a 
H poor widow, whose sole support was 
derived from washing and sewing for the 
people of the town in which they lived. 

But Henry was a useful boy, and ever ready to 
do whatever he could to add to their puny house- 
hold revenues. 

Sometimes he could get gardening to do, or 
feeding and caring for horses, cows, or poultry, 
or running various errands, for which the neigh- 
bors were willing to pay him small sums. 

Henry was not a boy to despise little things; 
and, by doing well whatever he undertook, if there 
was anything to do, it was offered Henry. 

His time for attending to these various employ- 
ments was usually before and after school hours; 
for Henry’s mother was desirous to have her boy 
secure a good education, and she disliked very 
much to have him miss even a day. 

However, much as he hated to miss himself, he 
occasionally did. His mother was not very strong, 
and he would some days stay home to help her. 
He would carry the water from the spring below 
their little cottage, and then rub the heaviest 
clothes out, that his mother might be spared the 
hardest part of the washing. 
One time Henry had been obliged to miss one 


week of school on account of his mother’s poor 
health. 

When he returned to school, according to the 
teacher’s rule, he had to give all the reasons for 
his absence before he would be received back into 
his class. 

In this way his schoolmates found out that he 
often stayed at home to assist his mother with the 
washings which she took in for their support. 

This knowledge did not make Henry popular 
with the boys of his age. The idea of a boy of 
fourteen staying away from school to help his 
mother wash was simply ridiculous to them. 

Their mothers did not have to wash for a living. 
Consequently, they had no sympathy for one who 
did. 

In many little ways Henry’s classmates made 
school very unpleasant to him. They would 
caricature him on their slates as “ girl-boy” with 
big aprons and bonnets on. Then on the play- 
ground the boys would torment him openly. 

Of course, Henry could have informed the 
teacher, who would have attended to those rude 
tormentors. But he had too much spirit to make 
complaint. 

Though he bore his schoolmates’ ridicule in 
silence, their rude conduct and speech often 
wounded his sensitive heart sorely. But for his 
mother’s sake he kept on at school, although he 
sometimes felt tempted to quit. 

The leader of Henry’s tormentors was Fred Wil- 
cox, the son of the wealthiest merchant in town. 

Fred was about Henry’s age, and very popular 
with the boys of the school,— chiefly, perhaps, 
because of the stores of raisins, candies, nuts, 


and even cigarettes that he treated 

the boys on at recesses. 

Whatever Fred Wilcox thought 
or said was law and gospel to the 

~ boys who rallied to his standard. 

One day, when the teacher had 
gone to his dinner, at the noon re- 
cess, Fred Wilcox stepped up to 
Henry, and, with a wink at his 
rude allies, laid a small package in 
his hand. 

“There, Betsey, is a present for 
you,” said he, giving the femi- 
nine name to Henry in contempt. 

“Open it, and see what it is, 
Betty!” cried another. 

But Henry laid it down un- 
opened, and turned as if to leave 
the room. 

“ Guard him, boys!” yelled young 
Wilcox. “We’re not ready to let 
Betsey go yet. She must put on 
her fix-ups first.” 

Fred had but to command, and 
his young satellites were eager to 
obey. : 

“Catch him, boys!” shouted 
Fred, as Henry tried to dodge out 
at the door. 

There was a lively struggle, 
as four boys grabbed Henry and 
nailed him to the floor. He kicked 
manfully to free himself from his 
captors, but he could do nothing 
with such heavy odds against him. 

“Boys,” he said, in a voice 
choked with bitter emotions, “let 
me go home.” 

“Betty wants to go home to 
wash,” mocked one of his captors. 
“ Just wait, Betsey dear.” 

“Now hold the girl-boy steady, 
fellows,” commanded Fred, open- 
ing the package; ‘‘and I’ll soon 
have Betsey fixed in style.” 

So saying, while the boys held poor Henry 
firmly on the floor, Fred took from the package 
a tiny apron which he pinned to Henry’s clothing. 
Then he tied a child’s calico bonnet on Henry‘s 
head, at which the boys cheered loudly. 

“Seeing you wanted to make a girl-boy of your- 
self so bad, we thought we’d help you along,” 
said Fred, contemptuously. “Now, boys, release 
Betsey.” 

When poor Henry struggled to his feet, he 
presented a ridiculous spectacle with the ab- 
surdly small bonnet and apron which he was 
forced to wear. 

The boys ran around him, laughing and calling 
him “ Betsey.” 

Henry tore the things off, saying to Fred,— 

“You'll be sorry for this some day, Fred Wil- 
cox.” Then he rushed out at the door, before 
they could capture him again, and home to his 
mother. 

“Why, Henry, what is the matter?” cried his 
mother, as he rushed into her presence, tears of 
indignation in his blue eyes. 

In rapid words he told her all about his trouble, 
and what indignities Fred Wilcox and his com- 
rades at school had been heaping upon him ever 
since they had learned that he helped with the 
washings. 

“But I'll make Fred Wilcox sorry for it, see if 
I don’t,” panted poor Henry. ‘They were cow- 
ards to all rush on me that way, and make me 
the laughing-stock of the school. Ill pay Fred 
Wilcox for his meanness to me, if he has the 
richest father in town.” 

“No, Henry,” and his mother kissed him, brush- 
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ing away his tears, “let it go. It is not 
noble to cherish resentment, even for such 
injury as yours. I could not be proud of 
my boy if he stooped to revenge.” 

“I suppose you are right, mother: you 
always are,” said the boy, after he had re- 
gained his calm spirit. “Anyway, I’m 
sorry I was such a baby as to tell you 
about the way they’ve been treating me at 
school, and make you worry. I'll go on 
to school, and try not to mind it.” 

And he did, though it was very hard for 
him to listen to the taunts and uncurbed 
fun-making of the boys without resenting 
it. But his mother’s words always re- 
strained him, when he felt so tempted to 
answer back. For her sake he would let 
it go unheeded. 

One Saturday Henry had got his mother’s 
permission to go fishing to the river, a 
mile distant from their town. 

It was just cloudy enough to make the 
fish bite well; and Henry had just drawn 
out two fine fellows, when he heard voices 
up the river. 

Looking around a large rock, which 
made a bend in the stream where he sat, 
Henry saw Fred Wilcox and a half-dozen 
of his intimate associates in the river, 
swimming. 

“Hello! There’s Betsey fishing, boys,” 
cried young Wilcox. “Let’s swim down, 
and scare the fish away.” 

And down they swam, shouting and 
splashing the water until they had created 
confusion enough to frighten the finny tribe 
into the deepest holes they could find. 

Then, as Henry drew in his line and 
hook, they laughed roughly, deriding his 
poor skill as a fisherman. 

“Why don’t you catch more fish, 
Betsey?” shouted Fred, trying to fling water 
on Henry, as he prepared to move away. 

Then, with a shower of rude speeches, 
the boys started to swim across the river. 
But the stream was wide, the current swift, 
and the boys one by one swam back, ex- 
cept Fred. 

“Come on!” he shouted; but in another 
second he screamed with agony: “ Help, 
boys! My legs are cramping.” 

But not one stirred to Fred’s rescue. 
They gazed with white faces, as they saw 
their drowning friend carried down with the 
current, and under the dark waters of the 
river. Then they made arush for the shore. 

As they grabbed at their clothes, some 
one rushed by like the wind, flung himself 
into the river, and swam to the rescue of 
Fred Wilcox. 

It was Henry Gilbert; and, as Fred’s 
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WHICH IS NEW YEAR’S, WHICH CHRISTMAS? 


white face appeared above the water for the 


last time, the boy whom he-had so thought- 
lessly ridiculed, reached his side and bore him 
safe to shore. 

Fred apologized to Henry before all the boys 
for his rudeness, and the wrong estimate he had 
entertained of the other’s manliness. 

The years rolled by; and Fred formed worthier 
habits, which were strengthened by association 
with his new friend. Henry was given an honor- 
able position in Mr. Wilcox’ store, and supports 
his mother nicely. 


He that would make a real progress in knowl- 
edge must dedicate his age as well as youth — 
the latter growth as well as the first-fruits — at 
the altar of truth. Bisuorp BERKELEY. 


Ever keep thy promise, cost what it may: this 
at is to be “true as steel.” CHARLES READE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HER NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


6 E alwers used to make ’em,” said Great- 
\/ \ aunt Cynthia. ‘“ We didn’t use to do 
much for Christmas, ever; but New 
Year’s we made great account of. And I don’t 
know,” said Great-aunt Cynthia, rocking back and 
forth slowly, and thinking backward fondly, as 
the very old are wont to do,— “I don’ know but I 
like it better.” 
“T don’t,” whispered Aunt Persis to Millicent, 
reassuringly, overtaking the little girl in the front 


pantry as she went out to ask Mary Ann for more ° 


walnuts to shell, looking a little troubled, too, as 
she went. Surely, it was best to keep the Lord’s 


birthday, if one must choose. But when one was 
so very old, and so wise about things, no doubt — 
‘°-T was just a way they had,” said Aunt Persis 


again. “The Pilgrims were of that mind, too, 
for a long while. But our way is best, a great 
deal.” 


But Millicent did not go to look at the pretty 
trifies that now quite filled her Christmas shelf all 
that afternoon, though she had been wont before 
to inspect them many times a day. If one could 
but make much of both days! But when one has 
hoarded all one’s spending-money for weeks for 
Christmas gifts, and has planned over and over the 
ways in which it could be laid out to best advan- 
tage; and when one has used one’s leisure, all of 
it, besides, in the same way,— why, there isn’t much 
left for any other purpose, even though it were 
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such an excellent one as pleasing Aunt Cynthia. 
And Millicent loved to please people. 

She saved out of the money she had reserved 
for “boughten” gifts one shining quarter for 
something to give to her on New Year’s morning; 
and she persuaded the others to promise that they 
would each have some present for her, too. And 
Mary Ann volunteered to bake and to ice a great 
New Year’s cake, which Aunt Cynthia herself 
should cut and hand around. 

And so the happy Christmas time came and 
went; and, in the joy of it all, Millicent had almost 
forgotten her anxiety about the holiday that came 
after. Indeed, New Year’s Day was close at 
hand, and, save for Aunt Cynthia’s self, she had 
not discovered any resources for gift-making, nor 
thought of any way in which the day might be dis- 
tinguished from other days. 

But on the last day save one of the old year, as 
they sat together— mamma and the aunties and 
Kate and Leona and Millicent — in the parlor, they 
heard an unwonted noise overhead. The room 
was Uncle Charles’ study, and, save for the 
dropping of a book now and then when he pulled a 

- volume of the “ Britannica” from its place, or dis- 
lodged Carlyle inadvertently when he was looking 
for Froude, all was wont to be very quiet there. 
To-night, however, they could hear him going to 
and fro, and opening and shutting drawers and 
tearing paper, and presently using the poker and 
tongs, as though he were burning it in the fire- 
place and the ashes would not go up chimney as 
they should. 

“ Whatever is the boy doing?” exclaimed Aunt 
Persis. ‘“ Millicent, you and I will go up and see.” 

But Uncle Charles looked up as they came in, 
more surprised than they that they should have 
heard him, and a little ashamed, maybe, of having 
attracted so much notice. 

No, he wasn’t putting away his Christmas 
presents, or sorting his clippings, or classifying 
his library, he made answer, as Aunt Persis ques- 
tioned him particularly. 

“°Twas nothing,— nothing at all. There were 
some things I didn’t want to keep any longer, 
and some memoranda I had been meaning to at- 
tend to. It’s a good time to see to such things,” 
he said a little confusedly. 

Aunt Persis understood then. “He always does 
it,” she told Millicent, as they went back down- 
stairs again. “I ought to have thought of it. He 
looks over his papers, you know, at New Year’s; 
and he burns all the bills that people can’t pay, 
and some, I guess, that they won’t. And the let- 
ters that aren’t good to keep,—he likes to let them 
go, he says, with the year. A good way, isn’t it? 
Some of them mean a good deal, too, in money 
and other things. I think they’re the best sort of 
New Year’s presents.” 

Something flashed into Millicent’s brain just 
then, as thoughts do sometimes; though, after the 
way of them again, it was not till she was quite 
still in bed that night that she was able to see just 
the shape it was taking. Then— 

“There are lots and lots of them,” she said to 
herself in the darkness,— “ more than uncle has, a 
great many. For, you see, I’ve never done it 
before; and he has right along. There, I didn’t 
know I was so—so mean till I began to think up 
about it. It’s very funny, too. Nobody will know 
that they’re getting anything. Though they ought 
to be more comfortable, anyway. I guess I’ll 
practise a little to-morrow, so ’twill come easy,” 
she concluded, as she yielded herself to sleep at 
last. “I guess I better put them down, too, so to 
be sure.” 

So the next morning she was in the breakfast- 


room very early, witha bit of paper tucked into her - 


blouse, which she referred to secretly every now and 
then, and which she was very careful not to drop, 


though, indeed, it would have been quite safe todo 
so; for I am sure none save Millicent’s self could 
have translated the cipher in which it was written. 
Who would ever have guessed, for instance, that 
“qG. P. and U. Coie. Te Bkist.” “meant viGive 
papa and Uncle Charles a chance to talk together 
at breakfast time”? For that meal, you see, was 
the only one that both father and uncle could have 
together; and the older children and the younger 
ones, too, were apt to have a good deal to say that 
might be put by. This morning Millicent had a 
new word-game for them all to puzzle over, divid- 
ing it so that each had a share in it. To-morrow 
she would bring down her mental album; and, 
presently, when such means fell short, she would 
speak to them of it. They would care, too, when 
they knew, as, indeed, they did. 

Or who would ever think, again, that “L. T. R. 
R. O. for M. A.” meant simply Leave the 
breakfast table promptly, so that Mary Ann should 
have a chance very soon to reheat the coffee and 
the rolls, the chops and the potatoes, for her own 
meal, already long enough delayed, in the kitchen. 
For the children had all been very apt to linger; 
and, when one went, the rest were likely to follow, 
—at least, they could sometimes be enticed to. 

“G. L. F. H. at P.” meant that Millicent would 
let Leona have her hour’s practice first, as Leona 
needed to do; for her school was farthest away 
and her lessons harder, though it had not been in- 
sisted upon at any time. “H.F.R.1.8S.” was 
get Flo ready for school in season. And Flo 
was only six; and some one had to button her 
cloak and straighten her Tam o’ Shanter, and find 
her book-bag every morning. And three morn- 
ings out of four the older girls would all have gone 
upstairs, and mother must needs leave her own 
concerns to do it; but now Millicent would attend 
to it. 

There were others besides. “R. ans. A.C. & L.” 
meant remember to listen to Aunt Cynthia, and 
to answer her. For it had occurred to Millicent 
one day —somewhat to her shame—that Aunt 
Cynthia was quite as well aware as any other per- 
son would be whether any one sitting with her 
listened and was interested when she was talking, 
or whether one only kept still and let it appear 
that one was listening. 

“Tt’s queer,” said Millicent, severely, calling her- 
self to account. “It 7s queer if any one can’t do 
as much as listen! ” 

There were other entries, too, regarding both 
her home-folk and other people. Teachers and 
schoolmates and the people whom she was accus- 
tomed to meet as she went back and forth to school, 
—all were remembered. There was hardly one of 
them all to whom it had not occurred to her that 
she could give deference or kindness or forbear- 
ance or sympathy, which she had not given, and 
which was their due. For she stopped calling it 
a gift, presently,—it seemed so much more like 
something she had been withholding, which was 
plainly due from her. She had a great deal of 
happiness in it all, however. Indeed, I am not 
sure that her pleasure was not the greater. 

It was sometimes hard, to be sure. People did 
not understand, and they were often unthankful 
and trying. And Millicent had her ways, too. 
But it was all very interesting,— this trying to find 
out what you could really do for all the people you 
knew, that would help them without seeming to,— 
this giving of which the one who took was quite 
unaware at most times, save in being made happier. 
One learned a good deal. There were reasons 
for things, even for the things which tried one 
most. May Searles, Millicent discovered, leaned 
on her desk, and made the one in front of her un- 
comfortable, because a pleurisy not long before 
had left her left side so lame that she could not sit 
without leaning all the forenoon. Millicent’s re- 


solve not to notice seemed a meagre comfort after 
that. Andit did not seem so much to be patient 
with the older girl who always came late, and hung 
her things close above Millicent’s, when Millicent 
knew that the other girl had a sick sister at home, 
and left her only for recitations. 

In one thing, though, she was wrong. She had 
thought the people would not know. But I am 
sure they did know, whether they spoke of it to 
her or to one another or not. You cannot do such 
things as these and people not be aware of them. 
You cannot put these things —justice and kind- 
ness and gentleness and generous thoughtfulness 
and courtesy and tenderness, whatever shape you 
have to put them in as you go on — into any home 
or school or neighborhood, or into the great world 
itself, and not have them make a difference. It is 
strange that we do not think about it more,— we 
who have all of us the power to make all the people 
with whom we have anything to do a little happier 
and more hopeful than they would be otherwise, 
and this in very easy and natural ways. 

They are not New Year’s gifts any longer, for 
the year with which she began them is old now. 
But Millicent has new ones to put with the old, 
which the old year itself has taught her. There 
are some to be renewed, and many quite new ones 
to try. So many, indeed, that I think it will take 
her not only this year, but the next, and the next, 
and the next, and even all her lifetime, to give . 
them all. 


THE FROST. 


Tue Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered: “ Now I shall be out of sight. 
So through the valley and over the height, 
In silence, I’ll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much noise and bustle in vain; 
But I'll be as busy as they.” 


Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its 
erest. 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads; and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear, 
That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept. 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and 


trees ; 

There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 

There were cities with temples and towers; and , 
these 


All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair. 
He peeped in the cupboard; and, finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, | 
I'll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 
“This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three; 
And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘tchick!’ to tell them I’m drinking! ” 
Hannan F. Goutp. 


NATTENTION is the secret of forgetfulness. 

We always remember that which interests us. 

If our ears were more attentive, our memory 
would be more retentive. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tue hills are white with winter’s snow, 
Loud roars the north wind’s voice: 

Bright fires cheer with ruddy glow 
Where happy hearts rejoice. 


Why should a face be pale to-night? 
Why should grim Want be known? 
Let every soul but do its mite, 
And grief will be o’erthrown. 


Give but a loving word to all 
Who hunger for its sound, 
Then will the Christmas festival 

With joyousness abound. 


A gift is but an empty thing 
That bears no loving thought: 

The charm lies in the offering 
Of love that is not bought. 


Remember the unfortunate 
Who bear life’s scars to-day : 

Let loving services await 
Them on their thorny way. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JOSEPH PENNELL’S FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


BY SUSAN SEWALL CHAPIN. 


4 ‘HIS is a true story of a boy who never cele- 
brated Christmas until he was ten years 
old. You may think he lived in Africa or 

China or Australia, or some such out-of-the-way 
place. But that is not the case. He lived right 
in the city of Boston, not much more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago. If you have studied 
your history diligently, you will understand why he 
had never. celebrated Christmas. 

Joseph Pennell’s great-great-grandfather had 
been one of the Puritans who settled in Massa- 
chusetts in order to be free to have the kind of 
church and worship God in the way they thought 
right. Before they came to the new country, they 
had been treated so badly by the king and the 
bishop that they felt very bitterly toward the 
Church of England, as the Episcopalian Church 
was then called, and resolved to discard from their 
church all the ceremonies and forms of the Estab- 
lished Church of the old home. So, because the 
Episcopalians in England had always made a great 
deal of Christmas, the Puritans in New England 
treated it just like a common day. 

Of course, as time went on, and the original 
Puritans died, their children and children’s chil- 
dren ceased to feel bitterly toward the Episco- 
palians; and Christmas gradually began to be 
thought about again. It is so natural for people 
to like to have a good time and make each other 
happy that it would be very hard to forget en- 
tirely about a day like Christmas. But Joseph 
Pennell’s family were old-fashioned people; and 
his grandfather, who was the minister of the 
South Church, was very anxious to keep up all 
the stern old Puritan traditions. Consequently, 
in that household there was no Christmas tree, no 
Santa Claus, no presents, no hanging up of 
stockings, no turkey and plum pudding, and not 

- even any church service on Christmas Day. And, 
while their grandfather was around, the children 
knew better than to even mention that it was 

Christmas Day. It was just Tuesday, the 25th of 

December. 

Joseph got up and dressed in his cold little 
room, as usual, and then went down to breakfast. 
After that the family had prayers; and then Mr. 
Pennell went down town, first telling Joseph that 
he must clear the snow from the walk in front of 
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the house. His mother went about her house- 
hold duties as usual; and Joseph put on his cap 
and mittens, got his shovel, and went to his work. 
It was a bright, clear, morning; and he enjoyed the 
brisk exercise of shovelling. He was very happy, 
not a bit disappointed at not receiving any pres- 
ents, as you would have been. He had not even 
thought once that morning that it was Christmas 
Day, though, of course, he had heard his play- 
mates speak of it. 

He had nearly finished his job when his Cousin 
Henry came to see him. As he looked up to 
speak to Henry, he noticed that a good many 
people were going into the church near by. It 
was called the King’s Chapel, and was an Episco- 
palian church. Joseph had never been inside it, 
and had always regarded those who went there 
somewhat doubtfully, knowing that his grand- 
father, for some reason, did not fully approve of 
King’s Chapel. 

““Why are people going to church to-day?” 
Joseph asked his cousin in surprise. 

“ Didn’t you know that it was Christmas Day?” 
said Henry. 

“J wonder what they do in church on Christmas 
Day,” said Joseph. 

“Let’s go and see,” replied Henry, promptly. 

“All right,” said Joseph. “ ButI must finish 
my shovelling first. You help me, and then we 
will get through in time.” 

In about five minutes the work was done and 
the shovel put away. I wonder if any boys or 
girls will think it strange that, as Joseph left the 
kitchen, he did not mention to his mother that 
he and Henry meant to go to King’s Chapel. He 
felt a great curiosity to know what a Christmas 
service would be like; and he felt, way down in 
his heart, that his mother might not let him go if 
she knew it. He did not reason much about it. 
He only told himself that he could not be wrong 
to go to church. 

There was only a short distance to go; and, as 
he and Henry walked briskly, they were there in 
good season. They found that King’s Chapel 
was not so very different inside from the South 
Church. It was fully as cold, and the pews were 
as hard and straight-backed and uncomfortable. 
But Joseph and Henry were used to that, and did 
not notice it. The service was new to the boys, 
and they were unable to follow it. The prayer 


and the sermon were long, but not quite as long . 


as their grandfather made them. 

However, the fact that they were in King’s 
Chapel, that they had come there without asking 
leave, and that they were celebrating Christmas 
for the first time, made the whole service as 
interesting and exciting to them as that circus 
that some of you boys may have slipped away 
from home to attend was to you. There was the 
spice of adventure in the whole thing which lifted 
the hard seats, the droning responses, the long 
prayers and sermon, quite out of the realm of or- 
dinary church-going. 

It was about noon before the service was over, 
and, as they left the church, who should they 
meet but their grandfather. He stopped and 
asked where they had been. For boys who were 
so sure that it could not be wrong to go to church, 
they hesitated to answer their grandfather in a 
strange manner. But they knew enough of their 
grandfather to know that the answer had got to 
be made, and it had got to be a truthful one. So, 
after a pause, Joseph said, “We have been to 
King’s Chapel, sir.” 

Their grandfather frowned in a way that made 
them still more doubtful about the righteousness 
of church-going in general. 

“You may both walk to the house with me,” 
he said. 


They obeyed with trembling hearts. They 
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knew that something terrible was in store for 
them, because they had never seen him look so 
stern. When they reached the house, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell were called into the parlor and 
Joseph was obliged to tell his parents where he 
and his cousin had been. After his confession 
the family all knelt down while the grandfather 
prayed. He prayed for the forgiveness of his 
grandsons, and spoke long and earnestly about the 
degeneracy of the times. But the poor boys did 
not understand a word of that: they only felt that 
they had done something very wicked in going to 
church on Christmas Day, though just why it 
should be wicked they could not see. 

After the prayer, a rod was brought, and Joseph 
and Henry were solemnly but thoroughly whipped 
by their grandfather. Then the sobbing little fel- 
lows were sent upstairs to Joseph’s cold room to 
meditate, and were not allowed to partake of even 
the plain dinner that was served to the rest of the 
family. 

You must not think that this grandfather did 
not love his grandsons, because he did. But he 
felt it was his duty to turn them back from the 
path of levity and backsliding into which they had 
just stepped. He was as stern and zealous a Puri- 
tan as any of the original settlers, and he never 
flinched from his duty. 

Both Joseph and Henry Pennell lived to have 
grandchildren of their own, and they saw a great 
many Christmases with turkey and plum pudding 
and church-going: they may even have played 
Santa Claus for their grandchildren; but they 
never forgot their first Christmas celebration as 
long as they lived. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 


We are free! Weare free! the snowflakes cried. 

Hurrah! hurrah! away we hide. 

Now we’re whirling and twirling and dancing 
around, 

And gently sinking to the ground. 

The jolly north wind! how he makes us fly, 

And whistles the tune we are dancing by. 

We cover the valleys, we cover the hills, 

We bury the flowers and frozen rills. 

We're dashing out this way and that way again, 

Were dashing against the window-pane. 

Then away, away, away, away, 

We'll make a track for the merry sleigh. 

Were drifting high, ah! ah! here’s fun 

For the boys and girls 

When school is done. 

Now we’re whirling and twirling and dancing 
around, 

And gently sinking to the ground. 

Selected. 


THE PARABLE OF THE BENCH. 


N the campus of a certain university, upon 
a bluff where there is a wonderful outlook 
across to the sunset hills, is a stone bench, 
upon the back of which is carved this legend : — 


“TQ THOSE WHO SHALL SIT HERE RE- 
JOICING, 
TO THOSE WHO SHALL SIT HERE MOURNING, 
GREETING AND SYMPATHY. 
SO HAVE WE DONE IN OUR TIME.” 

That is all except, down in one corner, the date 
of the class which sent the cheerful word of wel- 
come down through the*years. 

It was a beautiful thought, surely. Was it not 
also, however unconsciously, a parable? 

Wellspring. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


The bigot is like the pupil of the eye: the more 
light you put upon it, the more tt will contract. 
O. W. Homes. 


HEN I go down to the grave, I can say, 

like so many others, I have finished 

my day’s work; but I cannot say: I 

have finished my life. My work will begin again 

next morning. My tomb is not a blind alley: 

it is a thoroughfare. It closes with the twilight to 

open with the dawn. It would not be worth while 

to live at all, were we to die entirely. That which 

alleviates labor and sanctifies toil is to have con- 

stantly before us the vision of a better world 
appearing through the darkness of this life. 

Victor Hueco. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


CHRISTMAS DAY UNDER JOHNNY’S 
WINDOW. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


6c UCH apretty story!” said Johnny. “How 
I wish some boys and girls would come 
along Christmas morning, and sing under 
our window! ‘They don’t do that in this country, 
do they, mamma?” 

“No, Johnny; but, if you will listen, you will 
find some little people singing under the window 
in the cheeriest kind of a way.” 

Johnny ran into the front parlor, and listened, 
keeping himself out of sight for fear the little 
people would run away when they saw him. 

He heard the oddest kind of noises,—a good 
many voices all mixed up. “It’s the chippies,” 
he said; “but I don’t call that singing.” 

He stood up, and looked out. The big shrub, a 
little way from the window, was full of sparrows. 
They were hopping and chirping so fast, and were 
so much the color of the bush, that it looked as if 
the bush had turned into birds. 

“OQ mamma,” said Johnny, “in summer the 
bush blossoms into flowers; and in winter it blos- 
soms into birds.” 2 

“Yes,” said mamma; “and, if you watch, you 
will see the chippies getting ready for a Christmas 
serenade.” 

Mamma pointed out to him, and he watched. 
They kept coming and coming. It took them a 
long time to get their right places. They had to 
change about a great deal, and prink and fuss and 
get their feather frocks arranged just to suit 
them. 

“There,” said mamma, “Jack Chippie’s necktie 
does not suit him. See him pecking at the bow to 
set it straight. And now Dot Chippie’s frock is 
not spread out enough. See her shake and ruffle 
it. There is Mrs. Chippie flying out to meet some 
friends. Now everybody in Mrs. Chippie’s row 
will have to change places, for she will have her 
friends beside her.” 

“Now, I think, they must be talking over the 
weather, they are nodding and chatting so politely. 
And now, I think, they are talking over the news, 
they are chattering so fast and all at the same 
time. 

“And now, I think, they are about ready to begin ; 
for they are talking in lower voices. They must 
be deciding what the first carol shall be. See that 
chippie a little more by himself than the rest: he 
is the leader. See him start off so bravely, and now 
they all join in.” 

How Johnny laughed to see the chippies all 
hold their heads up, and chirp as if they were sing- 
ing the sweetest music that ever was. They sang 
duets and trios and solos and grand choruses. 

The funniest part of it was that, after singing a 
piece, they paused, and presently started in again 
as if they were singing another piece; but it all 
sounded alike to Johnny. 


“OQ mamma,” said Johnny, the next time mamma 
came into the room, “I did not know chippies 
were so interesting. They manage their concerts 
just like grown folks; and they do have a note 
that is sweet. If you listen right along, you hear 
at. 

“I think,” said mamma, “that these little Eng- 
lish waits, singing Christmas carols under your 
window, ought to have a fine Christmas breakfast. 
Here are some nice wheat bread crumbs. Go out 
softly, and scatter them in the path. In a moment 
they will fly down for them.” 

While they were feasting, a handsome blue jay 
flew into the tree near the shrub, and looked down 
upon the scene below, laughing his funny laugh, as 
if he thought it all a good joke. Johnny laughed, 
too; and he thought he would come to the window 
and listen every morning, and see if the chippiés 
had any more concerts. “For it’s so curious and 
interesting,” he said. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


“ Happy New Year!” young friends, and elders, 
too. Happy be the year, and new be all things. 

New eyes to see new beauties in the world 
around. New ears to hear the music of happi- 
ness. New hearts to enjoy more than ever, and 
to make greater enjoyment for others. 

Dee. 31, 1900, and Jan. 1, 1901, will not differ 
very much. But somehow we feel differently 
when one year passes into another. Will it not 
specially be so this time ? A century ends: a new 
one begins. How many times you have heard 
reference made to the Twentieth Century! Be- 
hold! He approaches! 

What a noble bearing! How young, how hand- 
some! With what grace he walks! JLo! he 
speaks, and all people listen: “ I bring liberty 
for the oppressed, knowledge for the ignorant, 
happiness for the sad. Never was the world so 
full of helps to high living. On the other hand, 
many are the dangers.” 

“They who follow me must be brave, good, 
true, kind. I ask for sacrifice and unselfish- 
ness. I receive from the Nineteenth Century 
many serious questions, many hard problems, 
many wrongs. I hope to dispose of them so 
wisely that, when I give way to the Twenty-first 
Century, the whole earth will be happier, because 
justice and brotherbood will prevail more in all 


- countries.” 


So speaks the spirit of the Twentieth Century. 
Who will follow and pledge service? All of you, 
young people. The Editor answers for you. He 
feels sure that the boys and girls of America, the 
young men and maidens, are at heart true and 
worthy. They wish to improve society and lift 
humanity. Together, then, for many New Years! 

We have an echo or two of Christmas in this 
number,— a good thing or two left over from the 
Editor’s stocking. The stories and poems are 
quite timely. 

Let us make our Sunday Schools feel a New 
Year push and a Christmas glow. That means 
your Sunday School, your class, your teacher. 
Start out well and on the first Sunday, and keep 
up the start every Sunday. Again, Happy New 
Year! 


LETTER-BOX. 


A QUIZ ON ARTISTS AND SCULPTORS. 


1. What French painter excelled in pictures of 
beautiful women and lovely children? 

2. Who painted ‘‘The Angelus,’’ which has been 
called the greatest religious painting of the age ? 

3. Who painted the famous picture ‘‘ Christ with the 
Tribute Money,”’ now in the Dresden Gallery? 


4. Who painted the ‘‘Ploughing Scene in Niver- 
nais,”’ considered by many the artist’s best picture ? 

5. What famous American sculptor is the father of 
an illustrious novelist ? 

6. What celebrated German artist was born in Nu- 
remberg? ; 

7. What famous sculptor, son of a poor wood-carver, 
was born in Copenhagen ? 

8. Who is regarded as the greatest sculptor the 
world has ever known? 


9. What American artist has been indefatigable in . 


portraying the street Arabs of New York City? 
10. What celebrated American sculptor is the author 
of the Farragut statue in Madison Square, New York? 
Sara S. ABROTT. 


VII. ENIGMA FOR BOYS. 


I am composed of 7 letters. 

My 7, 5, 6, 3, is the home of the wild dog, or wolf. 

My 1, 2, 3, describes what he is. 

My 5, 3, 4, defines his sly ways. 

My 1, 2, 3, 7, is the shape of his tail. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, describes his customary manner. 

My 4, 3, 5, 6, 7, is where he generally seeks his 
prey. 

My 7, 5, 3, 6, 5, 4, is sometimes used to catch him. 

My 4, 3, 6, 5, 7, is what he is to the shepherd. 

My 4, 5, 6, 7, is his final end. 

My whole may be used to shorten his life or this 
dog story. C. Ps 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


. Go at once to school, Sue. 

. The Railroad Company was so indebted. 
. Yes, she came late. 

. A pear fell off the tree. 

. Catch the ball, quick. 


oF WDE 


R. C. G. 
CONUNDRUM IX. 
What ,did the spider do when he came out of the 
ark? 
CHARADE VIII. 


The doctor is summoned to one his patient, 
And then to two the same; 

While she most willingly takes his drugs, 
My whole in his good name. 


Hepes 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VII. 
PuzzLE.— Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster, 


William T. Sherman, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Phillips Brooks, George Washington, Henry 
W. Longfellow. 

A Group oF Youne Misszs.— Mislay, misfortune, 
misgives, misquotes, mishap, misery, misinterprets, 
misunderstands, misfits. 


ConunpRuM VII.— xacz (excuses). 


TwIsTED FLoweERs.— Violet, heliotrope, geranium, 
canna, primrose, nasturtium, sun-flower, peony. 


SquaRE WoRD. 
PEN 
EVE 
NED 


Correct answers to ‘‘ Twisted Flowers”? in No.7 
have been received from Dora Pfeiffer and Lizzie 
Taylor. 
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